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Terrorism has become net merely a political act, but 
a carefully designed and rhetorically sophisticated attempt at 
communication, what role should the communication scholar play in the 
investigation of terrorism? Specifically, there are six areas within 
which the communication scholar may actively contribute to an 
understanding of terrorism as communication: (1) mass media, (2) 
applied communication, (3) small group/interpersonal communication, 
(U) rhetoric, (5) intercultural communication, and <6) the ethics of 
communication. Impact of terrorist coverage upon the general 
audience, and impact on other terrorists must be considered. Research 
way indicate that audiences are incited to panic or that other 
terrorists are incited to further violence* Small group and 
interpersonal communication research is needed to study the 
relationship between hostages, terrorists, and mediators and to 
determine options available in negotiations* Terrorism occurring in 
other countries, but which is aimed at, audiei^ces in the United 
States, presents peculiar problems to scholars in intercultural 
communication. Finally, the morality of media coverage of terrorist 
violence and self or government regulation is an area of discussion 
wide cpen to contribution by communication research. (EIH) 
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TerpQPlsm as a tool of political groups is not in' its infancy. 
Prcm the Khan's annihilation of reluctant -Tillages, to the sinple 
nrjTder of Russian Grand Dukes, the notion of striking fear into the 
hearts of the powerfial has been popular ani often used. In this age 
of the electronic "global village" the target of terrorism has been 
subtly shifted fran those in power to those who, throu^ the mass 
medlr., are made the audience of the terrorist act. Conconitantly, 
the motives for cancjittlng acts of terrorist violence have shifted. 

Er'cm acts Intended to frighten those with power to change the 
s^^^us 3H2s terrorism has soraettfiat paranorphetically changed into 
statanents designed to engender support or draw the attention of 
masses of Trieweps and hearers. Thus' terrorism has beccnie not merely 
a political act, but a carefully designed and rtietorloally sophisticated 
attenpt at comnanlcatlon. \ Increasingly, terrorists have eschewed 
sln^jle killing and destruction of property in favor of acts which 
capture the attention, Imagination, and possibly the support of an 
audience. As Jan Schreibei' argues: 
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The Tuore one considers terroirLsm as a phenomenon, 
the less it reseaables other foiros of violence and 
the more it looks Ulce a foim of cannunication. 
There is a "speaker" (the terrorist), an "audience" 
(the primary victim and al], the other onlookers in the 
world), and a "language" (the threat of violence 
against an innocent party ).-^ 

Adding force to the terrorist " coup de theatre" ^ is the conduit 
si?)plied hy the pervasive system of mass media ccranunication 
throu^ which we gather Information concerning everything from 
the weather to world politics. As Robert Priedlander insists: 

The comnunications media, vtfiether consciously or 
othenvise, has well served the terrorist cause. 
Political terrorism is now viewed as an Instant 
means of cannunication and is aided and abetted by 
contenporary technology, utilizing the dramatic 
force of the mass media. ^ 



Jan Sehreiber, Terrorists and World Order (Jfew York: IVbrrow and 
Ccrapany, Inc., 1978), p. 323. 

Robert A. liWedlander, "Coping with Terrorism: What is to be 
Done?", in Terrorism: Theory and Practice , edited by Yonah Alexander, 
David Carlton, and Paul Willdnson; Westview Special Studies In National 
and Intemational Terrorism (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1979), p. 236. 

-^Ibid., pp. 236-237. 
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As scholars intent -upon analyzing and understanding the elements , 
processes, and effects of all foiros of ccninunication Interaction, 
we mist begin to ask ourselves a very fundamental question: What 
role should the ccmnunlcatlon scholar play in the Investigation 
of terrorism as an attaipt to conxnunlcate radical Ideological 
arguments to an audience? 

It Is this question upon which vr wish, to fociis our discussion 
today. Specifically, there are six areas within which the 
ccmnunlcatlon scholar may actively contribute to an understanding 
of terrorism as connunlcation: l) mass ccnraunication, 2) applied 
Gcninunlcatl-jn, 31 small groi5)/lnterpersonal ccninunication, 4) rhetoric, 
5) intercultural ccninunication, and 6) the ethics of caratnunicatlon. 
As a prelude to the panel *s discussion, we will consider possible 
topics for consideration In each research area. 

While much of our Infonnation on terrorist activity is not 
conplete, there are at least twr solid "facts" upon vdiich any 
scholar may rely : the terrorist is going to continue to he 
active, and the mass -media will continue to provide a forum for 
that activity, 

As a rule, the mass media in the United States has been 
reluctant to severely curtail its cwer'age of terrorist acts for 
reasons of a philosophical-legal nature, as well as the fact that 
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terrorism makes good headlines and provides interesting video 
tape for news broadcasts. As Desmond Maberley, of Reuters news 
service, explains: 

We think all major events must be reported. We 
would only withhold facts if dojng so will save 
lives. We will listen to requests to postpone 
distribution of coTtaln facts in order to save 
li-ves but reserve the right to make the decision 
ourselves.^ 

Added to the loedla's conviction that terrorism is legitimately 
"newsworthy" is the history of First Amendment freedon afforded 
the press In this country. In testjjoony before the Subccranittee 
on Civil and Constitutional Ri^ts, Deputy Attorney General 
Be^amiii Civilettl'. 

enphasized that terrorist incidents are legitimate 
news- evfaits and that the First Anendment prevents 



Desmond Ifeberl^, Beuters, in Staff Report, Subccranittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rl^ts, Federal Capabilities in Crisis 
Management and Terrorian CDeconber 197B), p. ^k. 
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the goverment frxxa iinposlng a "prior restraint" 
on the media's coverage of a t^rorist incident.^ 

Given the faot that both the government and the luedia are ill-at- 
ease with the notion of litposlng restrictive regulations with 
regard to coverage of terrorist activity, the question of 
possible effects from coverage of the terrorist activity looms 
. large indeed. 

TSiere are at least two areas of possible lnpact ;4ilch come 
, aninedlately to the forefront of our dlsciisslon. First, there is 
the question of the Impact upon a general audience. Tor exanple, 
does the middle class American consumer of television news, with 
a Halted loiowledge of most of the terrorist groi;5)s active today, 
feel moved to sympathy for the terrorist? Does he instead feel 
moved to reprisals against the terrorist group? Is he not moved 
at all? The question is not an easy one with vtfilch to deal. On 
the one hand It argued that: 

Manbers of the public, following nev/spaper or 
television sports of an airplane hijacking or the 

_ . kidnapping or^ dlplcroat, ordinarily identify with 

the victims*. Ihey do so for the very good reason 

that reporters concentrate on the victims ^ point of view. ^ 
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On the ot!ier hand, sane a2?gue that the terrorist himself becanes 
a "victim" and therefore the object of the viewing audience's 
pity. Schrelber ax^uas: 

TSiless the crowd ~ the International inedia 

audiaice — has been moved to ecstasies of 

bloodthirsty patriotism, it is not likely to turn 

thumbs down on the victim /terrorists/ vihen the 

well-paid, well-trained and well.>amed minions move in 

for the kill, Recogiizlng thisy the terrorist 

knows that it is in his interest tc be seen as the 

underdog eiid even to lose a few ba1:tles with 
7 

sT^jerior forcos. 

Scholars in the field of c<anunlcation may discover, througji 
rigorous research, what reactions are likely to be triggered in a 
given situation Biy media coverage of terrorist violence. 

The second "effects" question has to do with the impact of 
media-covered teFrarlsm on other terrorists are. If on2y 
ternporarlly, members of the audience. Bluntly put, does the 
splashing of terrorist violence across the television screens of 
the world stimulate more terrorist activity? Here, again, we 
f lixi that the research to date has left the question begging for 
an answer. Evans and Itopby argue: 



Schrelber, p. 80. 
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The role of the mass loedia in ccrnbatlng terrorism 
remains largely unciarifled. Yet, undeniably, 
. . . publicity ani "aimed propaganda" constitute an 
n^ortant elanent of terrorism today. 

Contrary to this position is the conviction ernciated by 
Maberley: 

It is a matter of opinion \*iether extremists 
specifically use the media to get piiblicity for 
their views or to advance their causes. Violence 
on behalf of a cause existed long before the media 
got into the act. On this basis, what is 
unchallengable, we tfilnk, is that extremists use 
force as an Instrument of policy and would 
continue to do so even if there were no media for 

Q 

them to e^qjloit. 

The contradictory viewpoints expressed in relation to the medians 
power to generate terrorism from exposui*e given to terrorist 
activity, as well as other issues cited earlier, serve to 
underline the inchoate nature of research in the realm of terrorism 
as contnunication. 



Alona Evans and John Birphy, Legal Aspects of Intrsmatlonal 
Terrorism. 1978, p. 437. 

%aberl^y, p. 84, 
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Heretofore we have spoken exclusively of the relationship 
between terrorism in its ccranunlcative role and the mass media 
systems disseminate the terrorist's messages. There are, 

however, other areas in which ccmnunlcation scholars may make 
contributions. 

Coimunicologists in ^plied catmunication research, sttwii 
group ccrammlcation, and interpersonal cannunication could easily 
Join forces with, sociologists and psychologists to study the 
relationship between the various participants in the terrorist 
act — the hostaoes, the terrorists, and the negotiating 
agency, mch work is needed to determine the options available 
to those negotiating with hostages, wha.t decision making process 
to use in farmulatiiig responses, etc. What are the dynamics of 
the ccmnunlcation between the hostages, the terrorists, the pi»ess, 
airi the legal authorities? Ihese questions and many others are 
open for research. 

One primary function of governmental authorities must be to 
counteract arguments made by the terrorists in the course of 
their activity. Itor Instance, the Ttolted States goverment must 
either confess to sins of the past and admit that the Iranian 
terrorists' are waging a Just offensive against ys, or offer 
counter-arguments to Bolster the confidence of the Merican 
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public and attract supporters aEiroad. In this endeavor scholars 
of rhetoric and argumentation theory may offer valuable 
Insists. Working with political scientists and Tuembers of the 
goverment, ccranunlcatlon scho].ars may Indicate vblch rhetorical 
strategies will be most effective and vrtilch should be avoided. 
^ Terrorism oecurrlng In another country, but ^ch is aimed 
at an American audience, pcresents peculiar problems -v^ch may be 
addressed by scholars In Intercultural ccmiunlcatlon. is it 
Indeed possible for a media audier^e fron one culture to 
understand In any^ fundamental, way the urges vdiich lead to 
teiTorlsn in another culture? If not, then is there sane step 
vffilch should be talosn to minimize the ftnastration viilchTiiust 
acccdpaiy failure on the part of the terrorists? If the result of 
such frastratlon is to encourage the terrorists to engage in 
ever more outrageous and destructive acts of terrorist violence, 
the question could Indeed be of a lODst urgent nature. 

Ultimately, of coarse, we are drawn to the ethical 
responsibility of the scholar >*io engages in research in 
terrorisn; as caununlcatlon. if we find that coverage of 
terrorism by^ the media, foi' Instance, does In fact lead to aoare 
acts of terrorism, and that terrorism does Indeed play an 
effective role in acheivlhg specific political goals, vfe must 
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decide vffiam to Infoun, That Infarraation is not merely another 

piece of Intellectual minutiae to add to the often obscure and 

niarglnally izseful stock of research findings. It is. In a -^rery 

basic sense, an invitation for more violence, ii»re terrorism, 

more attempts to acheiva a coup de theatre . Such findings could 

also fuel the tapulse to control the loass media's pov/er to freely 

cover terrorist activity, thereby ccnjiiplng up questions of Plrst 

Aaendnenfc rights afforded to our fpee press. 

Finally, we are confronted by the de^nands of every 

ccranunlGatlve act — we must respond • Uiree possible responses 

to terrorist irlolence corae lnmediately to mind. We may maintain 

the status quc^ charactorized by self-regulai^ion of the 
10 

media, Wa may seek to curtail the coverage of terrorism by the 
media In a legal manner and systematize the govemoental 
responses to the acts. And, from the most controversial 
perspective, we may guarantee access for all terrorists and 
potential terirorlsts to assure that the media stage will be 



^Hie status ^uo restrictions on coverage of terrorisra are sinply 
extensions of the willingness of newspaper editors to self -censor 
inf oiroation ^hlch th^ perceive to be of a potentially harmful 
nature, and the statements found in the NAB code regai-ding the 
"due care" vtfilch mist be taken in covering potentially dangerous 
situations. See Evans and Murphy, p. and Schreiber, p. 115. 
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available without the necessity to coninlt ojert acts of violence 
siiroly to gain access. It is with these questions and one final 
observation with ^diich we wish to open this discussion. 

Mich of the research into terrorism is done, but not 
disseminated by the parties doing the research. Hach could be 
gained by releasing this Infotroation to the academic cornnunity. 
Studies could be validated Ixy scholarly research, and new ideas 
could be discussed freely to assure that the responsible agencies 
are operating with, the best possible infonnation. That research 
>4d.ch has been popularly disseminated is often of poor quality. 
Many of the sources cited in this introduction are based on 
speculation and offer "facts" ^diLch border on Innuendo and even 
fantasy. It is urgent that true research begin in earnest. 
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